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CHAPTER  I 

f TEACHER  PREPARATION  FOR  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

l 

Teacher  preparation  for  junior  college  business  teachers 
is  a wide  felt  need.  With  the  ever  growing  demanci  for  semi- 
professional  business  workers  in  our  society  has  arisen  a 
definite  need  for  a new  philosophy  of  education  as  to  the 
function  of  the  junior  college  in  preparing  its  students  for 
a successful  business  career.  Leading  educators  and  admin- 
istrators have  stated  frequently  that  they  need  teachers 
who  have  been  oriented  to  the  problems  of  junior  college 
teaching;  teachers  who  are  cognizant  of  the  peculiar  func- 
tions of  the  vocational  business  courses  which  the  junior 
college  rightly  offers.  The  graduate  facilities  of  our 
universities  have  not  as  yet  faced  the  problem  of  preparing 
teachers  who  wish  to  teach  in  the  junior  college,  although 
a few  offer  courses  which  "might  be  made  to  relate  to  the 
preparation  of  junior  college  teaching. 

The  problem  of  this  thesis  is  (1)  to  demonstrate  the 
oresent  inadequacies  in  the  field  of  higher  education  for 
business  teachers  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  junior  college,  and  (2)  to  show  the  need  for 

''’Pugh,  David.  "Committee  on  Teacher  Preparation." 

Junior  College  Journal , May  1947,  p.  388. 
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additional  curricula  offerings  in  this  particular  area. 


The  most  recent  census  of  junior  college  enrollments 
.shows  that  as  of  January  1948  the  665  junior  colleges  in  the 
United  States  had  some  445,048  students,  and  that  there  were 
more  than  20,935  teachers  of  whom  17,725  are  full  time  in- 
structors. Zook,  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  field  of 
junior  college  education  wrote: 

The  junior  colleges  are  now  becoming  numerous 
enough  in  a number  of  states  and  the  faculty  large 
enough  so  that  the  problem  of  their  (teachers)  prep-^ 
aration  becomes  important  both  in  size  and  quantity. 

Dean  Russell  in  his  1945  report  to  the  trustees  of 

Columbia  stated: 

The  difficulty  is  that  teachers  for  the  new 
junior  colleges  and  terminal  institutes  cannot 
be  drawn  from  the  institutions  which  are  now  pre- 
paring college  teachers.  To  date  this  has  been 
largely  the  task  of  the  graduate  schools;  but  the 
colleges  often  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  re- 
sults. Graduate  schools  properly  point  their  pro- 
gram toward  research  and  advanced  scholarship  and 
too  frequently  the  ability  to  teach  and  guide 
young  people  is  disregarded.  Colleges  complain 
that  the  holder  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  for  college  teaching  and 
often  is  neither  qualified  nor  interested. 3 

He  then  points  out  that  a new  type  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion is  definitely  needed.  The  junior  colleges  need,  he 


Zook,  George.  "Changing  Patterns  in  College  Education" 
Junior  Coll ege  Journal . May  1946.  p.  415. 


Russell,  William.  Report  to  the  Trustees,  Columbia 
Teachers  College , 1945 . 
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feels,  not  researchers  or  advanced  scholars,  hut  rather,  com- 
petent teachers  and  men  and  women  interested  in  young  adults. 

Garrison  states,  "the  junior  college  is  not  a research 
but  a teaching  institution  ...as  an  agency  for  general  public 
education,  its  teaching  procedures  must  be  given  major  em- 
phasis. 1,4 

Koos,  writing  in  the  October,  1947  Junior  College 
Journal  emphasizes  the  problem  again  when  he  states: 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  junior  college  and 
the  imminence  of  the  junior  college  level  as  a 
universalized  period  of  schooling  have  long  since 
discredited  this  policy  of  opportunism  in  recruit- 
ment of  teachers.  Development  of  the  junior  college 
is  already  far  past  the  point  where  programs  of  prep- 
aration for  junior  college  teaching  should  be  opera- 
tive in  many  higher  institutions  and  where  desirable 
qualifications,  objectively  determined,  for  junior 
college  instructors  should  be  known  to  administra- 
tors and  otheis  responsible  for  nominating  and 
appointing  them. 

Eckert  feels  that  because  of  the  pressing  situation  in 
lack  of  teacher  preparation  for  junior  college  teaching, 
that : 

Graduate  facilities  have  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  improve  the  pattern  of  American 
higher  education  and  through  it  the  whole  level 
of  our  civic  and  cultural  life.  At  both  the 
undergraduate  and  the  graduate  level  far  more 
teachers  are  prepared  than  workers  in  any  other 
professional  field,  and  yet  ironically,  college 


4 

Garrison,  Lloyd  A.  "The  Preparation  of  Junior  College 
Teachers."  Junior  College  Journal . December  1940.  p.  205. 

5 

Koos,  Leonard  V.  "Junior  College  Teachers:  Degrees 
and  Graduate  Residence."  Junior  College  Journal . October 
1947.  p.  77  
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teachers  are  the  only  professional  group  for  whom 
the  training  program  has  not  been  expressly  de- 
signed to  prepare  candidates  for  their  oncoming 


responsibilities. 


6 


Zook  summarizes  the  problem  as  he  sees  it  in  the  follow- 
ing excerpt: 

The  value  of  teacher  education  for  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools  is  no  longer  in  ques- 
tion. Never  yet,  however,  have  we  seriously 
attacked  the  problem  of  educating  teachers  at  the 
college  level,  except,  of  course,  from  the  purely 
subject  matter  side.  The  graduate  schools  of  the 
country,  generally  speaking,  even  in  the  field  of 
education,  seem  as  yet  to  be  primarily  interested 
in  the  preparation  of  scholars  and  research  workers 
rather  than  in  the  preparation  of  college  teachers, 
in  which  calling  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  grad- 
uate students  will  spend  most  of  their  lives.7 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  selections  quoted  that  a definite 

problem  does  exist  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  junior 

college  and  that  many  of  the  leading  educators  in  the  field 

are  much  concerned  with  its  solution. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to: 

1.  Demonstrate  the  need  for  more  adequate  teacher 
preparation  for  business  educe-tion  teachers  for 
the  junior  colleges. 

2.  To  show  the  present  inadequacies  of  available 
graduate  curricula  offerings. 

5.  To  determine  what  corrective  measures  should  be 
taken  to  meet  the  present  conditions. 

4.  To  set  up  a model  graduate  teacher  education 
program  for  those  preparing  to  enter  junior 
college  business  education. 


Eckert,  Ruth.  "A  New  Design  For  Training  College 
Teachers. '*  Junior  College  Journal . September  1947. 


Zook,  George.  op.  cit . 
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Definitions 


In  order  that  there  may  he  uniformity  and  clarity  in 
the  understanding  of  the  terms  as  they  are  used  in  this 
thesis,  the  following  definitions  are  listed: 

1.  Junior  College, 

An  organized  educational  institute 
offering  either  terminal  or  university 
parallel  curricula  or  both,  requiring 
graduation  from  a four  year  accredited 
high  school  for  admission  and  specifying 
that  all  methods  of  instruction  shall  be 
of  collegiate  grade,8 

2.  Higher  Level. 

The  two  upper  years  of  the  conventional 
four  year  college  course;  completion 
of  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science, 

3.  Advanced  Business  Education. 

Work  at  the  graduate  level  in  the  field 
of  education  with  special  emphasis  on 
Its  relationship  to  the  teaching  of 
business  subjects, 

4.  Terminal  courses.  Those  courses  which 
are  so  planned  that  they  will  be  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  the  second  year's 
work,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
courses  which  are  essentially  prepara- 
tory for  advanced  professional  work. 


8 

Bogue,  Jessie  P.  ’'The  Role  of  the  Junior  College  for 
the  Youth  of  Today. ” National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  Bulletin.  National  Association  of  Second- 
ary School  Principals  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  1947.  p.  129 
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In  the  United  States  todav  nearly  500,000  young  people 
are  attending  junior  colleges.  Almost  21,000  faculty  mem- 
bers are  teaching  the  various  courses  in  the  48  states. 

Q 

According  to  Bogue  some  60  per  cent  of  the  enrolled  stu- 
dents are  taking  terminal  vocational  courses.  The  terminal 
nature  of  the  junior  college  courses  creates  a serious 
problem  for  the  teacher..  Garrison  states : ^ ^ 

The  instructor  must  have  vocational 
competence  in  his  field,  must  know  teaching 
procedures,  have  a philosophy  of  education 
in  regard  to  junior  colleges,  be  familiar 
with  student  guidance.  . . 

In  addition,  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  demands  of 
business,  be  aware  of  current  trends  in  occupations  and  be 
alert  to  future  needs.  As  a guidance  counselor  as  well  as 
a skill  builder,  the  position  of  the  business  teacher  is 
unique . 

Increased  specialization  characterizes 
the  business  program  at  the  junior  college  level 
more  than  at  the  high  school  level.  Preparation 
for  particular  jobs  is  one  way  of  providing  this 
specialization .- 

This  quotation  indicates  that  in  the  opinion  of  Eells, 

the  junior  college  business  teacher  must  be  able  to 



Bogue,  Jessie  P.  Loc . cit . 

■^Garrison,  Lloyd  A.  ’'Preparation  of  Junior  College  In- 
structors.” Ph.D.  Thesis  (unpublished)  Yale  University,  1941 

^"Sjlells,  7?alter  Crosby.  ”The  Major  Problems  of  Terminal 
Educgtion."  Present  Status  of  Junior  College  Terminal  Educa- 
tion. American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  Washington, 
D.C . 1941. 
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be  specialists.  And  at  the  same  time,  it  is  agreed,  the 
ideal  junior  college  teacher  must  have  a broad  general 

knowledge. 

12 

Pugh  has  stated  that  certain  difficulties  were  met 
in  the  finding  of  well-qualified  teachers  for  junior 
colleges:  a lack  of  knowledge  in  the  special  field,  a 

general  lack  of  teaching  qualifications,  a lack  of  compre- 
hension of  the  major  problems  of  terminal  education,  com- 
petition with  business  for  trained  teaching  personnel,  and 
the  general  lack  of  courses  available  to  train  prospective 
teachers.  In  addition  to  these  failings,  he  further  in- 
dicates that  there  is  no  clear  cut  training  program  de- 
signed to  specifically  prepare  teachers  for  the  junior 
colleges. 

The  teacher  at  the  junior  college  level,  it  would 
appear,  not  only  requires  a sound  and  thorough  grounding 
in  the  usual  courses  given  for  teacher  preparation,  but 
also  should  have  a liberal  educational  background  and  be 
professionally  well  qualified  in  his  particular  subject 
matter  area.  Garrison^  feels  that  the  graduate  schools 
12 

Pugh,  David  B.  and  Morgan,  Roy  E.  "Faculty  Needs  and 
Requirements"  The  Junior  College  Journal . May  1943.  p.  431. 

13 

Garrison,  Lloyd  A.,  Loc.  clt. , p.  205 
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should  make  provision  to  insure  vocational  competence  as 

well  as  mastery  of  subject  matter. 

14 

Garrett  reports  that  72  per  cent  of  the  schools  he 
surveyed  offering  graduate  work  in  business  education  had 
no  entrance  requirements  other  than  a Bachelor’s  degree  of 
any  sort,  and  that  only  12  per  cent  require,  in  addition 
to  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  an  acceptable  scholastic  average 
in  a program  of  business  subject  matter  content  in  the 
undergraduate  work  of  the  student  before  granting  him  per- 
mission to  pursue  a program  of  studies  leading  to  a Master’s 
degree  in  Business  Education. 

It  is  evident  from  the  literature  in  the  field  that 
the  need  for  courses  specifically  designed  for  junior 
college  teachers  is  pressing.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  field  of  business  education  in  which  a major  part 
of  the  work  is  in  terminal  instruction  and  the  present  en- 
rollments are  among  the  largest. 

Eckert  sounded  the  warning  when  she  said:  "A  sense 

of  utter  urgency  of  education  in  this  atomic  age  should 

14 

Garrett,  Robert  N.  Evaluation  of  the  Graduate 
Courses  in  Business  Education  In  the  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities in  the  United  States  in  1943."  National  Associa- 
tion of  Business  Teacher  Training  Institutions.  Bulletin 
No.  35,  March  1945. 
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force  every  graduate  faculty  to  re-examine  the  training 

i«15 

provided  prospective  junior  college  teachers.” 


15 


Eckert,  Ruth.  Op.  clt. , p.  25 
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CHAPTER  II 


SYNOPSIS  OF  RELATED  STUDIES 

It  was  shown  in  the  first  chapter  that  the  need  for 
specialized  training  for  junior  college  teachers  has  long 
been  felt.  Russell,  Zook  and  Koos  have  stressed  the  unique 
character  of  the  junior  college. 

A careful  survey  of  the  literature  reveals  only  a few 
major  studies  in  college  teacher  preparation,  one  with 
special  reference  to  junior  college  teachers’  preparation 
and  none  which  is  specifically  concerned  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  business  teachers  for  junior  colleges. 

The  American  Council  on  Education  sponsored  a con- 
ference on  the  preparation  of  instructors  for  junior  colleges 
and  technical  institutes  in  1945.  A final  report  of  this 
conference  is  not  ready  for  distribution  at  this  time. 

(See  letter  from  the  Council,  Appendix  A). 

The  studies  of  Byram,16  Reed,17  Eckert1®  and  Garrison13 
are  directly  concerned  with  teacher  preparation. 

16 

Byram,  Harold  Moore.  Some  Problems  in  the  Provision 
of  Professional  Education  for  College  Teachers . Contribu- 
tions to  Education,  No.  576.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  p.  197. 

17 

Reed,  Anna  Y.  The  Effective  and  Ineffective  College 
Teacher.  The  American  Book  Company,  New  York,  New  York,  1935 


18 

Eckert,  Ruth.  Loc.  cit. 

19 

Garrison,  Lloyd.  Loc.  cit . 
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Byram  suggests  the  problems  associated  with  college 
teaching  are  common  enough  to  all  departments  to  justify 
a general  training  program  for  prospective  college  teachers. 
He  lists  seven  principles  which  should  govern  the  program 
of  training  college  teachers: 

1.  Prospective  teachers  should  study  the 
problems  of  the  college  in  the  changing  social 
order  to  determine  aims  and  objectives. 

2.  Prospective  college  teachers  should 
study  the  psychology  and  psychological  problems 
of  students  of  college  age. 

3.  Courses  in  education  with  problems  of 
college  instruction  should  be  made  available 

to  graduate  students  who  expect  to  become  teach- 
ers. 

4.  Professional  education  given  should  be 
based  upon  the  actual  problems  met  by  teachers. 

5.  Opportunities  to  teach  and  observe 
under  guidance  should  be  given. 

6.  Courses  dealing  with  general  and  admin- 
istrative problems  of  education  should  be  avail- 
able. 


7.  Opportunity  for  students  or  teachers 
already  in  service  to  engage  in  research  in 
problems  of  college  education  should  be  given. 

20 

Reed  investigated  by  means  of  questionnaire  those 
qualities  in  college  instructors  considered  by  administrators 
to  be  the  most  desirable.  She  found  that  general  scholar- 
ship, inspirational  power,  social  culture  and  potential 
20 

Reed,  Anna  Y.  Op.  clt.,  pp.  2^-271 
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teaching  ability  were  the  four  qualities  most  commonly 

listed  by  the  college  administrators. 

21 

Eckert  states: 

The  type  of  subject  preparation  needed 
by  a teacher  at  the  junior  college  level 
where  most  prospective  college  instructors 
will  get  jobs,  differs  markedly  from  that  re- 
quired by  instructors  of  an  advanced  or  grad- 
uate course. 

On 

Garrison  resolved  the  problem  of  junior  college 
teacher  preparation  into  four  sections: 

1.  To  determine  the  academic  and  professional 
qualifications  of  teachers  now  in  service  in 
junior  colleges. 

2.  To  determine  the  professional  responsi- 
bilities of  junior  college  teachers. 

3.  To  determine  the  differences  and  similar- 
ities between  high  school  and  junior  college 
teaching. 

4.  To  make  recommendations  about  the  prepara- 
tion of  junior  college  teachers. 

Garrison  indicates  that  the  shift  in  functions  of 
the  junior  colleges  has  necessitated  a careful  considera- 
tion of  the  preparation  of  the  instructors.  Further,  he 
states  that  emphasis  has  been  on  the  qualifications 
21 

Eckert,  Ruth.  Op.  clt.  , p.  31 

22 


Garrison,  Lloyd  A.  0£.  cLt.,  p.  135 
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possessed  by  teachers  rather  than  those  which  they  should 
have  for  the  most  effective  work.  He  found  that  the  four 
most  common  functions  of  the  junior  college  were  preparatory, 
vocational,  terminal,  and  guidance.  The  vocational  curric- 
ula, he  states,  is  dominated  by  commerce  and  business 
cou  rses. 

His  investigation  shows  that  junior  college  teachers 
are  "generally*1  required  to  have  a Master’s  degree  and 
that  the  main  source  of  supply  is  from  the  high  schools. 

His  survey  points  out  that  few  college  teachers  have  pro- 
fessional preparation  for  teaching  due  principally  to  the 
"failure  of  the  graduate  schools  to  make  provision  for  it." 
His  questionnaire  responses  show  that  the  teachers  now  in 
service  are  overwhelmingly  (533  of  665  questioned)  in 
favor  of  a course  in  Junior  College  Problems  as  a part  of 
required  professional  training.  An  even  larger  number 
(554  of  the  665  replying)  recommended,  in  addition,  a 
course  in  Junior  College  Methods.  Administrators  showed 
approximately  the  same  reactions  to  a suggested  program 
of  junior  college  teacher  preparation. 

Several  conferences  on  college  teacher  preparation 
have  been  held  during  the  past  decade  and  the  reports  of 
these  meetings  further  emphasize  the  problem  of  prepara- 
tion. In  1938  the  central  theme  of  the  Institute  for 
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Administrative  Officers  of  Higher  Education  (at  the 
University  of  Chicago)  was  The  Preparation  end  In-Service 
Training  of  College  Teachers.  In  this  report  Kelly^3 
emphasized  the  changes  in  the  college  student  population 
and  the  failure  of  the  faculty  to  meet  the  current  needs 
of  the  heterogeneous  group.  He  advocated  a definite 
cleavage  between  the  upper  and  lower  divisions,  suggest- 
ing that  the  lower  division  revamp  its  curriculum  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  student  body.  He  then  differentiated 
between  the  teachers  who  would  instruct  in  the  lower  and 

upper  divisions. 

24 

Edwards  in  the  same  report  questions  the  whole 
graduate  research  procedure  as  a preparatory  function  for 
college  teachers.  He  feels  that  the  type  of  education  to 
be  given  the  potential  college  teacher  must  of  necessity 
differ  from  that  given  a productive  scholar.  He  recommend- 
ed that  a differentiated  program  for  college  teachers  would 
necessitate  a different  Doctor’s  degree--one  which  would 
permit  of  wide  intellectual  freedom  in  all  departments 
of  the  university. 

pc 

Others  educators  attending  this  conference  were 

23 

Gray,  William  S.  (Editor)  The  Preparation  and  In- 
Service  Training  of  College  Teachers.  The  Institute  of 
Administrative  Officers  in  Higher  Education.  (Contributors: 
Newton  Edwards,  Fred  J.  Kelley,  Homer  Dodge,  et.  al ) Univ- 
ersity of  Chicago  Press.  Chicago  Illinois.  1939. 

^4Ibid. 

25 


Loc.  cit. 
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concerned  with  the  requisites  of  successful  college 
teachers. 

Dodge^  summarizes  the  work  already  done  in  the  var- 
ious graduate  faculties  toward  training  of  college  teacher 
He  cited  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  University  of 
Iowa  as  outstanding  examples  since  the  problem  of  training 
college  teachers  has  been  met  in  these  two  universities. 

An  earlier  conference  which  met  in  1930  considered 
three  major  aspects  of  college  teaching: 

1.  The  deficiencies  in  current  college 
teaching,  lack  of  productivity  on  the 
part  of  the  instructors,  and  lack  of 

enthusiasm  for  teaching. 

2.  The  academic  end  professional  elements 
in  the  training  of  prospective  college 
teachers  snd  the  type  of  graduate  train- 
ing needed  by  prospective  college  teachers. 

3.  Reorganization  of  post  graduate  work  to 
better  equip  the  student  for  college 
teaching. 

Evenden^  lists  seven  points  which  he  believes  all 
26 

Ibid. 

27 

Evenden,  E.S.  National  Survey  of  the  Education  of 
Teachers . Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  10.  Govern- 
ment 'printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. , 1933 
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college  teachers’  preparation  should  contain: 

1.  Professional  orientation  - Education’s 
place  in  society. 

2.  Essential  professional  tools;  the  pro- 
fessional skills  and  concepts  which 
are  required  of  all  teachers. 

3.  A sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
physical,  mental  and  social  character- 
istics of  those  who  are  to  he  taught. 

4.  The  appropriate  methods  (subject  and 
grade ) . 

5.  How  to  manage  and  organize  a class. 

6.  An  adequate  philosophy  of  education. 

7.  Adequate  practice  teaching  and  observa- 
tion. 

The  American  Council  on  Education’s  Report  of  1946 
considers  the  improvement  of  teacher  education.  The  in- 
vestigating committee  was  chiefly  concerned  with  general 
teacher  preparation  but  stated  in  connection  with  college 
teacher  preparation:  ”It  seems  clear  that  graduate  school 

need  to  reconsider  their  functions  and  procedures."  The 
causes  of  present  ineffectual  teaching  are  reviewed  and  a 
suggestion  is  made  that  current  degree  requirements  be 
modified.  The  in-service  concept  of  teacher  education  is 
stressed  and  a plea  for  cooperation  between  the  several 
departments  in  the  graduate  schools  is  made  as  a remedial 


measure 
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Koos^S  completed  a survey  of  junior  college  teachers 
in  relation  to  the  subjects  taught  and  the  speclelized 
preparation  each  had  received.  He  is  concerned  with  academic 
subjects  only,  but  his  findings  and  subsequent  recommenda- 
tions are  directly  related  to  the  preparation  of  the  business 
teacher.  He  states: 

It  is  not  typical  In  junior  colleges  that 
teachers  give  instruction  in  one  narrow 
field.  They  should  be  prepared  to  teach 
at  both  the  high  school  and  the  college 
level,  at  least  through  later  high  school 
and  the  junior  college  years. 

Junior  college  teachers  should  be  prepared 
both  for  an  instructional  service  broader 
in  scope  horizontally  ai  d for  a vertical 
range  comprehensive  of  later  high  school 
and  early  college  years.  By  following  this 
inclusive  recommendation,  higher  institutions 
mapping  out  programs  of  junior  college  teach- 
er preparation  not  only  will  be  meeting  real- 
istically the  actual  situation  now  being  faced 
by  junior  college  teachers  for  responsibilities 
In  an  emerging  organization  of  American  Educa- 
tion at  this  level. 

The  President’s  Commission  on  Higher  Education  is  con- 
cerned with  the  preparation  of  college  teachers.  The 
Commission  states 

It  is  in  the  preparation  of  college  teachers 
that  the  graduate  school  program  is  seriously  in- 
adequate. Its  single-minded  emphasis  on  the 


Koos,  Leonard  V.  "Subjects  Taught  and  Specialized 
Preparation."  Junior  College  Journal.  December  1947  p.  197 

29 

President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education  as  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Times.  December  16,  1947 
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research  tradition  and  its  purpose  of  forcing 
all  its  students  into  the  mold  of  narrow 
specialism  do  not  produce  college  teachers  of 
the  kind  we  urgently  need. 

Perhaps  the  place  to  begin  the  process 
of  reform  is  with  the  graduate  faculties  them- 
selves. In  few  cases  can  the  same  man  function 
satisfactorily  on  the  level  of  intense  special- 
ization and  preoccupation  with  research  and 
also  on  the  level  of  broad  synthesis  and  gen- 
eral education.  Not  many  men  can  serve  two 
such  different  masters.  A special  effort 
should  be  made,  therefore,  to  add  to  graduate 
teaching  staffs  men  of  broad  knowledge,  men  of 
imagination  and  understanding,  and  wisdom. 

They  can  then  educate  others  who  will  educate 
others  and  others,  on  through  the  whole  educa- 
tional system. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURES 

In  order  to  determine  what  courses  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  junior  college  business  teachers  were  offered  in 
the  various  colleges  and  universities,  a list  of  those 
institutions  offering  both  business  and  education  courses 
on  the  graduate  level  was  compiled. 

This  list  was  prepared  from  the  Educational  Directory 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  by  the  National 
Association  of  Business  Teacher  Training  Institutes.  This 
list  contains  all  the  four  year  colleges  and  universities 
offering  business-teacher  training  as  of  1946  which  are 
accredited  by  a national  or  regional  association. 

The  current  catalogue,  1947-48,  from  each  of  the  58 
institutions  was  secured.  (See  Appendix  B).  This  con- 
tains a geographic  listing  of  the  several  colleges  and 
universities. 

A careful  study  of  each  catalogue  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  courses  were  specifically 
designed  for  business  teachers  desiring  to  teach  at  the 
junior  college  level. 

Those  courses  which  mentioned  junior  college  teaching 
in  relation  to  business  subjects,  courses  which  mentioned 
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a consideration  of  the  junior  college  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  subject  matter,  and  those  courses  in  higher  educa- 
tion which  might  reasonably  include  a consideration  of 
the  junior  college  were  tabulated. 

For  ease  in  tabulation  a 3 x 5 card  was  made  out  for 
each  of  the  58  institutions.  When  a course  was  found  which 
mentioned  the  junior  college,  the  course  number,  title  and 
complete  description  was  transferred  to  the  card. 

A wide  variety  of  titles  and  course  descriptions 
were  found  which  dealt  specifically  with  higher  education 
and  junior  college.  These  were  classified  according  to 
their  basic  purpose  under  the  following  headings; 

1.  Administration  and  Curriculum 

2.  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching 

3.  Problems  and  Evaluation 

4.  Survey  and  Orientation 

5.  Seminar 

6.  Guidance 

It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  some  overlapping  of 
content  is  inevitable.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
essentially  a survey,  however,  this  lack  of  a clear  cut 
classification  will  not  alter  the  facts.  No  course  is 
tabulated  more  than  once,  although  the  course  title  may 
suggest  two  classifications.  In  each  case,  the  course 
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is  classified  under  the  heading  of  its  major  content.  For 
example,  the  course  "Problems  of  Junior  College  Adminis- 
tration and  Supervision"  is  classified  under  (1)  Adminis- 
tration rather  than  under  (3)  Problems  since  this  latter 
class  is  a general  classification  embracing  all  phases  of 
junior  college  education. 

Tables  I through  VI  were  designed  to  show  the  names 
of  those  institutions  offering  courses  under  the  six  gen- 
eral headings  and  to  show  in  abbreviated  form  the  course 
titles.  In  some  instances,  the  course  title  is  followed 
in  the  catalogue  with  a concise  outline  of  the  course 
content;  for  example,  the  University  of  Nebraska’s  1947-48 
catalogue  lists:30 

The  Junior  College.  The  Junior  College 
movement,  relationship  of  the  movement  to 
provisions  for  an  adequate  educational  pro- 
gram; function  of  the  junior  college;  legal 
status  and  basis  for  extension  of  the  junior 
college;  problems  of  organization,  adminis- 
tration, curriculum.  Designed  primarily  for 
those  interested  in  upper  secondary  and  college 
levels. 

In  direct  contrast  to  a specific  statement  of  course 

content,  a solitary  course  heading  may  stand  alone  except 

31 

for  a credit  designation.  For  example: 

Course  No.  569  The  Junior  College  (4) 


30 

The  University  of  Nebraska  1947-48  Bulletin. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  p.  58. 

31 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  1947-48  Bulletin 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  p.  70 
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If  no  description  is  included  with  the  course,  a clue  to 
its  content  may  be  found  in  the  section  of  the  Education 
Department  under  which  the  course  is  listed;  some  catalogues 
list  all  courses  which  are  primarily  administrative,  or 
guidance,  or  methods,  etc.  in  groups.  If  this  was  the 
case,  then  the  course  would  be  tabulated  under  this  type 
of  heading;  if  no  clue  was  found  as  to  its  content,  it  was 
assumed  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  to  be  a survey 
course. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


FINDINGS 


The  most  frequently  encountered  course  titles  were 
those  in  the  Administration  and  Curriculum  classification. 

Of  the  courses  considered,  15  or  42  per  cent  fall  in  this 
group.  (See  Table  I)  An  analysis  of  the  catalogue  descrip- 
tions of  the  courses  shown  in  Table  I reveals  that  28  dif- 
ferent topics  are  covered  in  these  courses.  The  topics 
are: 


Accrediting  agencies 

Control  of  Education 

Administration  of  Guidance 

Critical  analysis  of  selected  colleges 

Curriculum  organization 

Duties  of  administrative  officers 

Evaluation  of  teaching 

Experimentation  in  college  teaching 

Extension  services 

Faculty  organization  and  place  in  administration 
Finance 

Financial  management  and  support 
General  Education  in  the  Junior  College 
Historical  development  of  Junior  Colleges 
Instructional  problems 
Legal  status  of  the  Junior  College 
Library 

Marking  systems 
Methods  (teaching) 

Objectives  of  the  Junior  College 
Physical  plant 

Place  and  function  of  the  Junior  College 
Professional  organization  for  improvement 
Residence  instruction 
Student  personnel  services 
Survey  courses  in  the  Junior  College 
Terminal  Education 

Trends  in  Education  for  the  Profession 
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TABLE  I 

ADMINISTRATION  iiND  CURRICULUM 


Course  Description 
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Organization  and  Administration 
of  the  Junior  College 


Administration  and  Finance  of 
Colleges  and  Higher  Educational 
Institutions 


1 


Instructional  and  Administrative 
Problems  of  the  Junior  College 


1 


Curriculum  and  Teaching  Pro- 
blems of  the  Junior  College 


1 


The  Junior  College;  Organization, 
Administration,  and  Curriculum 


1 


Administration  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  including  Junior 
Colleges 
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University 
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TABLE  I (Continued) 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  CURRICULUM 
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Curriculum  in  Business  Ed- 


Curriculum  in  Business  Ed- 
ucation in  Secondary  and  Post 
Secondary  Schools 


Administration  of  Guidance 
for  Executive  Officers  in 
Junior  Colleges 


Curricula  and  Instruction  in 
Higher  Education 

Curricula  Development  in 


Principles  and  Practices  in 
Higher  Education 


Problems  of  Junior  College 
Organization  and  Administration 

Curricula  and  Method  in 
Higher  Education 
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It  Is  questionable  as  to  which  elements  would  make 
up  the  most  desirable  administration  course  for  the  pros- 
pective junior  college  teacher  or  administrator.  If  ad- 
ministration and  curriculum  are  to  be  combined  in  a single 
semester  course  and  this  seems  to  be  the  present  status, 
only  cursory  attention  may  be  given  to  many  of  the  problems. 

It  was  noted  that  none  of  the  courses  mentions  public 
relations  as  a factor  for  consideration.  This  phase  of 
administration  is  of  great  importance  to  the  administrator 
of  public  junior  colleges.  The  business  teacher  in  the 
junior  college  has  a unique  position  in  relation  to  this. 

His  department  not  only  offers  pre- employment  business 
training  in  which  an  increasingly  large  number  of  students 
are  interested,  but  also  adult  education  in  supplementary 
business  training.  Only  when  the  community  knows  of  these 
possibilities  and  the  school* s facilities  for  this  type  of 
instruction  can  the  business  administrator  feel  that  his 
department  is  serving  the  community  adequately. 

The  administrator  in  the  junior  college  should  have, 
it  would  seem,  some  policy  as  to  vocational  work  programs. 
Vocational  business  education  is  an  important  phase  of 
the  junior  college  business  teacher’s  work;  a consideration 
of  the  philosophy  associated  with  work  education  should 
be  a part  of  the  administrator’s  experience. 
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Survey  courses  which  considered  the  junior  college’s 
place  in  relation  to  the  whole  education  process,  to  vo- 
cational problems,  and  current  trends  occurred  8 times  or 
23  per  cent  of  all  courses.  (See  Table  II). 

The  survey  courses  considered  the  following  topics: 

Curricula  in  the  junior  college 
Development  of  business  education 
General  education  in  the  junior  college 
Functions  of  the  junior  college 
Junior  college  movement  in  America 
Methods  and  trends  in  skill  subjects 
Methods  and  trends  in  socio-business  subjects 
Objectives  of  junior  college  education 
Origin  of  the  junior  college 
Public  junior  colleges  in  California 
Recent  junior  college  developments  in  the  East 
Scope  of  junior  college  education 
Survey  of  modern  tendencies  in  junior  college 
education 

Student  personnel  in  the  junior  college 
Terminal  education  in  the  junior  college 
Theories  and  concepts  of  liberal  education 
in  the  junior  college 

Vocational  Education  in  the  junior  college 

Some  of  the  topics  listed  above  might  well  be  placed 

« 

in  courses  other  than  those  called  "survey”.  Methods  and 
Trends  in  the  skill  and  socio-business  subjects  would  fall 
more  naturally  in  a general  methods  course.  Consideration 
in  a general  survey  course  should  be  given  to  the  practice 
and  general  attitudes  of  four  year  colleges  as  they  refer 
to  the  junior  college;  for  example,  present  practices  in 
accepting  transferring  students,  the  recognition  by  the 
four  year  liberal  arts  colleges  of  the  general  survey 
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courses  as  they  are  now  given  In  the  junior  colleges  and 
the  granting  of  credit  for  courses  in  the  junior  colleges 
which  are  considered  vocational  by  the  traditional  liberal 
arts  colleges. 

Only  five  courses  were  found  which  specifically  men- 
tioned Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  at  the  college  or 
junior  college  level.  (See  Table  III).  Two  universities, 
the  University  of  California  and  New  York  University  list 
Practice  Teaching  in  the  junior  college  as  separate  courses. 
Two  of  the  courses  specifically  state  in  the  description  that 
the  course  is  open  only  for  those  teachers  who  are  teaching 
in  the  junior  college  or  university.  In  addition  to  actual 
practice  teaching,  the  courses  offer  a consideration  of 
the  following: 

Instructional  techniques  in  higher  education 

Instructional  services  and  facilities 

College  visitation 

Methods  used  In  college  instruction 

Marking  systems 

Bases  for  measuring  instruction 

Efforts  being  made  to  improve  college  teaching 

The  value  of  practice  teaching  for  secondary  teachers 
is  beyond  question;  the  opportunity  for  the  prospective 
junior  college  teacher  to  teach  under  observation  is 
almost  non-exist  ant  . The  Garrison32  survey  indicated  that 
practice  teaching  was  one  of  the  experiences  junior  college 
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teachers  would  recommend  as  an  element  of  training.  Of 
the  582  teachers  who  replied,  487  or  82  per  cent  were  in 
favor  of  a course  in  Practice  Teaching. 

Gilbreth  found  that  almost  one-fifth  of  the  teacher 
training  institutes  he  considered  did  not  have  a correlated 
program  between  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Business. 
Armentrout^  states:  "The  success  of  any  teacher  training 

program  depends  upon  the  proper  correlation  of  theory  and 
practice."  It  appears  that  the  prospective  junior  college 
business  teacher  has  little  opportunity  to  benefit  from 
such  a correlated  program. 

Gilbreth  believes  that  observation  of  successful 
teachers  is  a fundamental  phase  of  Practice  Teaching.  Only 
one  course  was  found  in  this  survey  which  mentioned  ’observ- 
ation* as  an  element  of  training;  there  was  no  reference 
in  this  course  to  business  instruction.  Armentrout  states 
that  a period  of  observation  not  only  gives  the  student 
teacher  confidence  but  such  observation  forms  *the  connect- 
ing link  between  theory  and  practice.’  It  appears,  then, 

33 

Gilbreth,  Harold  B.  "A  Study  of  Student  Teaching  in 
Business  Subjects  in  the  State  Teachers  Colleges,  State 
Colleges  aid  Universities  and  Selected  Private  Colleges  and 
Universities."  Ed.  D.  Dissertation.  New  York  University, 
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that  the  courses  as  now  outlined  by  the  institutions  con- 
sidered in  this  study  show  a definite  lack  in  this  phase 
of  teacher  preparation.  Gilbreth  recommends  that  "all 
teacher  training  institutions  preparing  students  for  teach- 
ing positions  in  the  field  of  business  should  provide 
facilities  for  a course  in  Student  Teaching;  this  would 
include  not  only  conferences  but  an  adequately  planned 
period  of  observation." 

Pour  institutions  offer  courses  which  are  concerned 

with  various  problems  and  evaluation  of  junior  college 

education.  (See  Table  IV).  These  courses  considered  the 

following  topics: 

Class  management 

Counseling 

Course  organization 

Curriculum  problems  in  the  junior  college 
Evaluating  status  and  progress  of  students 
Methods  and  instructional  procedures 
Philosophy  of  the  junior  college 
Principles  of  effective  learning 
Syllabus 

Teaching  problems  in  the  junior  college 
It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  several  ‘problems* 
courses  since  this  caption  was  used  as  a cul-de-sac  in 
which  such  diverse  subjects  as  Counseling,  Curriculum 
and  Philosophy  were  found.  An  acceptable  sequence  of 
courses  would  more  logically  place  a course  in  the  Phil- 
osophy of  the  junior  college  before  a general  ‘problems’ 
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TABLE  IV 

PROBLEMS  AND  EVALUATION 


Course  Description 
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Problems  in  Higher  Education 
for  Students  Seeking  Teaching 
Positions  in  Junior  College. 


Problems  of  College  Teaching; 
The  Junior  College. 


Learning  and  Evaluation  in 
Higher  Education;  Effectiveness  of 
College  Teaching. 


Workshop  in  Junior  College 


Peabody 

College 


* 


•< 


I *0w  . 


: 

. 


course.  The  prospective  junior  college  teacher  would 
then  have  a basis  for  his  later  consideration  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  junior  college. 

One  would  expect  to  find  a consideration  of  vocation- 
al and  terminal  education  policies  in  a ’problems’  course. 
In  place  of  a '’Methods”  course  or  "Principles  of  Effective 
Learning"  a "Problems"  course  might  better  include  a con- 
sideration of  General  Education  for  Terminal  Students  or 
a consideration  of  the  Integration  of  the  Junior  College 
Curriculum  with  that  of  the  high  school  and  the  college. 

Eels35  classifies  the  problems  of  the  junior  college 
under  these  headings:  (1)  organization,  (2)  content, 

(3)  guidance,  (4)  staff,  (5)  equipment,  (6)  financial 
support  and  (7)  general.  It  would  appear  that  the  problems 
are  numerous  enough  without  including  those  subjects  which 
are  now  covered  in  specialized  courses. 

Three  seminar  courses  were  listed  which  considered  the 
junior  college.  (See  Table  V).  It  may  be  assumed  that 
other  seminar  or  thesis  writing  courses  might  reasonably 
include  a consideration  of  junior  college  problems;  only 
those  whose  description  mentioned  junior  college  or  higher 

education,  however,  were  included  in  this  survey. 

— 

Eells,  Walter  Crosby.  0£.  cit.  , p.  184-185. 
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TABLE  V 
SEMINARS 


Course  Descriptions 

Univ.  of 
California 

Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania 

Univ.  of 
Texas 

The  Junior  College 

1 

Seminar  in  Higher  Ed- 
ucation 

1 

The  Junior  College; 
Thesis  Writing  Section 

1 

# 


I.  : -i  .1  r.eP. 


Cod  •_  diUJl 

‘ 


One  course  in  Guidance  for  business  teachers  was  found. 
(See  Table  VI).  This  was  a graduate  course  for  business 
teachers;  no  description  of  the  course  content  was  given, 
but  it  was  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  this  survey  that 
such  a course  would  be  of  value  to  the  prospective  junior 
college  business  teacher.  Since  the  junior  college  business 
teacher  is  directly  concerned  with  vocational  training,  he 
must  also  be  concerned  with  guidance  and  placement.  Guid- 
ance should  be  an  important  phase  of  the  work  of  the  busi- 
ness teacher. 

Summary  and  conclusion  of  Findings 

In  the  58  institutions  considered  in  this  survey, 
only  18  or  31  per  cent  list  courses  in  their  1947-48 
bulletins  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
prospective  junior  college  teacher  and  of  the  36  courses 
listed  15  or  42  per  cent  were  in  the  field  of  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision.  An  analysis  of  the  several  courses 
listed  indicates  that  there  is  little  agreement  among 
educators  as  to  what  constitutes  "administration".  Much 
overlapping  of  subject  matter  is  evident  since  topics  which 
have  a definite  area  of  their  own,  such  as  Methods,  are 
found  in  the  administration  courses  as  they  are  now  described 
in  the  catalogues. 
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TABLE  VI 
GUIDANCE 


- 

Course  Description 

bO 

fn 
O 3 
& 
• CO 

> -p 
•H  4-3 
d *H 

£>  Pm 

Guidance  for  Business  Teachers 

1 

The  "survey”  courses  show  a similar  lack  of  uniformity, 
and  frequent  overlapping  of  subject  matter*  The  methods 
and  practice  teaching  courses  are  too  few  in  number  to 
make  broad  generalizations.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
those  courses  as  now  offered  by  the  institutions  considered 
in  this  study  are  too  few  in  number,  and  actual  practice 
teaching  at  the  junior  college  level  is  limited  to  two 
universities.  A similar  lack  of  methods  courses  is  evident 
from  this  study.  A general  consideration  of  methods  is  a 
part  of  some  of  the  administration,  survey,  and  problems 
courses.  No  separate  consideration  of  methods  for  the 
junior  college  was  found. 

Garrison  found  that  85  per  cent  of  the  junior 
college  teachers  who  returned  his  questionnaire  recommended 
a course  in  junior  college  problems.  Of  the  58  institu- 
tions considered  in  this  survey,  only  four  list  a course 
entitled  "Problems  in  the  junior  college."  An  analysis 
of  these  courses  indicates  little  uniformity  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  problems  peculiar  to  junior  colleges. 

1.  Less  than  50  per  cent  of  those  institutions 
offering  graduate  work  in  both  business  am  d 
education  list  in  their  1947-48  bulletins 
courses  specifically  designed  for  the 
36 

Garrison,  Lloyd  A.  0£.  cit. , pp.  PQP-P09 
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prospective  college  or  junior  college 
teacher. 

2.  A total  of  36  courses  is  offered  by  the  58 
institutions  which  consider  some  phase  of 
higher  education. 

3.  Of  the  available  courses,  42  per  cent  are 
listed  under  Administration  and  Supervision. 

4.  Only  5 courses  in  practice  teaching  and 
college  methods  are  listed;  two  of  these 
courses  are  restricted  to  graduate  assist- 
ants and  two  are  restricted  to  in-service 
teachers. 

5.  Overlapping  of  subject  matter  is  common  as 
shown  by  the  course  content  analysis. 

6.  Wide  spread  lack  of  uniformity  of  course 
content  is  evident  from  the  tabulation  of 
the  course  descriptions. 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  COURSES  OFFERED 


Classification 


Number 

Tabulated 


Percentage  of 
All  Courses 


Administration  and 

Curriculum  15 

Survey  and  Orientation  8 

Methods  and  Practice 

Teaching  5 

Problems  and  Evaluation  4 

Seminar  and  Thesis 

Writing  3 

Guidance  1 

36 


41.66 

22.22 

13.88 

11.11 

8.35 

2.78 


Total 


100.00 
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ALPHABETICAL  LISTING  OP  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


Institution 

Boston  University 

California,  University  of 

Columbia  University, 
Teachers  College 

Chicago,  University  of 

Kentucky,  University  of 

Michigan,  University  of 

Nebraska,  University  of 

New  York  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Oregon,  University  of 

George  Peabody  College 
for  Tea  chers 

Pennsylvania,  University  of 

Pittsburg,  University  of 

Southern  California, 
University  of 

Syracuse  University 

Texas,  University  of 

Wisconsin,  University  of 

Wayne  University 


Location 
Boston,  Mass. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

3 New  York,  New  York 

2 Chicago,  Illinois 

2 Lexington,  Kentucky 

1 Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

1 Lincoln,  Nebraska 

7 New  York,  New  York 

2 Columbus,  Ohio 

4 Eugene,  Oregon 

2 Nashville,  Term. 

2 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1 Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1 Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1 Syracuse,  New  York 

2 Austin,  Texas 

1 Madison,  Wisconsin 

1 Detroit,  Michigan 


OFFERING  COURSES  TABULATED  IN  THIS  SURVEY 

Number  of 
Courses 

1 

2 
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CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  literature  on  junior  college  teacher  preparation 
is  not  extensive.  One  survey  was  found  which  investigated 
the  training  which  junior  college  teachers  (academic)  had; 
one  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation*was  found  which  was 
concerned  in  part  with  what  junior  college  teachers  would 
like  to  have  had  as  preparation  for  more  effective  teaching. 
The  American  Council  on  Education  has  in  process  its  report 
of  a recent  conference  on  the  preparation  of  junior  college 
teachers;  and  the  Institute  of  Administrative  Officers  on 
Higher  Education  has  sponsored  several  conferences  on 
college  teaching.  These  considered  the  various  phases  of 
teacher  preparation  as  related  to  the  liberal  arts  college. 
No  study  was  found,  however,  which  was  primarily  concerned 
with  business  teaching  either  in  the  four  year  traditional 
college  or  in  the  junior  college. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  those  connected  with 
junior  colleges  that  the  usual  preparation  for  college 
teaching  is  not  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  prospective 
junior  college  teacher.  The  conventional  graduate  research 
program  is  not  considered  effective  training  for  teaching. 
The  usual  high  school  teacher-training  program  approaches 

"Garrison,  Lloyd.  Ojd.  cit . 
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nearer  the  goal,  but  lacks  certain  elements  which  are 
fundamental  to  effective  work  at  the  junior  college  level. 

The  results  of  the  survey  reported  in  Chapter  IV  in- 
dicate the  paucity  of  available  courses  which  are  specific- 
ally concerned  with  junior  college  instruction,  and  the 
lack  of  courses  which  might  help  the  business  teacher  in 
the  junior  college.  Increased  emphasis  on  up-grading  the 
business  skills  curricula,  increased  enrollments  in  terminal 
business  courses,  the  vocational  nature  of  the  business 
subjects  and  the  demand  for  semi-professional  workers  in 
the  business  field  requires  a more  effective  teaching  pro- 
gram, and  better  qualified  teachers. 

At  this  time,  it  appears,  such  training  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  prospective  junior  college  teacher,  except  in 
a very  limited  number  of  institutions. 

The  junior  college  business  teacher  requires  a broad 

general  education  as  a basis  for  additional  specialized 

37 

training.  Eckert  states  that  the  junior  college  teacher 
should  be  thoroughly  tested  at  the  beginning  of  his  graduate 
work  to  see  whether  he  has  really  obtained  a broadly  based 
and  closely  integrated  general  education.  She  further 
states  that  the  student  should  be  challenged  to  develop  the 
37 

Eckert,  Ruth.  0£.  clt . p.  25-33 
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human  understandings,  the  reflective  turn  of  mind,  and 
the  deep  social  concern  that  a teacher  needs  in  his  per- 
sonal living,  in  his  family,  school  and  community  rela- 
tionships. 

In  business  teaching,  more  than  in  the  non- vocation- 
al. fields,  a narrow  specialization  may  result  from  over- 
emphasis on  the  subject  matter.  Skill  building  requires 
many  hours  of  work;  office  practice,  machine  skills,  filing, 
and  transcription  cannot  be  acquired  in  an  abbreviated 
course.  The  junior  college  business  teacher  prepares  his 
students  for  immediate  employment;  and  his  students  must 
have  marketable  skills  in  order  to  be  placed  successfully 
in  business.  This  vocational  requirement,  however,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the  general  education  in  the 
business  teacher' 3 preparation. 

Tead^®  states: 

In  a democratic  society  the  aim  of 
general  education  to  produce  rounded  per- 
sons must  keep  the  narrowly  vocational  aim  In 
its  proper  perspective  . . . This  implies 
that  in  all  courses  at  the  junior  college 
level,  the  motive  of  gaining  competence  for 
work  may  well  be  drawn  upon  heavily  and  in 
certain  courses  specific  vocational  aims 
may  begin  to  emerge,  but  It  does  not  imply 
using  so  much  of  the  student's  time  for  de- 
tailed training  in  restricted  skills  that  he 
has  insufficient  time  left  for  other  assign- 
ments designed  to  make  him  a whole  person. 


38 

Tead,  Ordway.  "The  Role  of  General  Education  in 
the  Junior  College."  Junior  College  Journal.  March  1947 
p.  274. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  junior  college  business  teacher, 
if  he  ascribes  to  emphasis  on  general  education,  needs  a 
well-defined  philosophy  of  education  which  will  help  him 
resolve  the  problem.  It  will  be  recalled  that  none  of  the 
institutions  considered  in  the  survey  reported  in  Chapter 
IV  mentioned  a course  in  Educational  Philosophy  except  as 
a consideration  in  an  administration  course.  Passing 
attention  is  given  to  objectives  and  functions  properly  a 
part  of  the  philosophy  in  other  courses  tabulated  in 
Chapter  IV. 

Only  one  course  in  Guidance  for  business  teachers  was 
offered  by  the  58  Institutions  considered  in  this  survey. 
Tonne^  states:  ’’Guidance  is  a natural  concomitant  of  all 

good  teaching.”  The  junior  college  business  teacher  has  a 
particularly  important  place  in  the  guidance  program  since 
his  students  are  being  trained  for  immediate  employment. 
Placement  is  a natural  adjunct  to  guidance,  and  is  the 
culmination  of  the  business  teacher’s  work.  It  would  appear 
that  the  junior  college  teacher  requires  training  in  guid- 
ance to  adequately  perform  his  duties. 

Closely  related  to  guidance  and  placement  is  work 
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experience.  Sipe^  found  only  11  of  the  94  teacher  train- 
ing institutions  he  included  in  his  survey  that  gave  any 
consideration  to  the  requirement  of  business  experience  as 
a prerequisite  for  business  teaching.  Of  the  11  listed  by 
Sipe,  only  2 allowed  any  credit  for  this  type  of  work. 
Recent  experience  in  business,  it  would  appear,  would  be  a 
valuable  phase  of  the  junior  college  business  teacher’s 
preparation.  He  is  directly  concerned  with  training  of 
workers  for  business  and  should  be  cognizant  not  only  of 
the  theory  but  with  the  actual  practices  of  business. 

Since  the  needs  of  business  are  constantly  in  a flux, 
the  business  teacher  must  be  aware  of  new  demands  if  he  is 
to  prepare  his  students  vocationally.  Because  of  this, 
he  should  frequently  re-examine  the  business  curriculum. 

He  should  be  able  to  alter  the  sequential  pattern  of 
courses  so  they  will  be  cumulative  and  progressive;  thus 
serving  both  the  student  and  business  more  effectively. 

The  well-trained  business  teacher  should  have  had  some 
exposure  to  Curriculum  Construction. 
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Recommendations 


The  following  suggested  program  for  the  preparation 
of  business  teachers  in  the  junior  college  is  a concept 
derived  as  a result  of  this  study. 

The  junior  college  business  teacher  trainee  should 
have  in  his  preparation  the  following  subjects: 

1.  A broad  general  education 

2.  Business  content  courses,  such  as 

Accounting 
Business  Law 
Management 
Business  Writing 

3.  Business  skill  courses,  such  as 

Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Office  Machines 
Office  Practice 

4.  Economics 

Money  and  Banking 
Economic  or  World  Geography 

5.  Professional  Education  courses  should  include 

Educational  Psychology 

History  of  Vocational  (or  Business) 

Education 

Tests  and  Measurements  in  Business  Education 
General  methods  of  teaching 

6.  Specialized  Education 

Methods  in  Business  Education  with 
emphasis  on  college  teaching 
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Practice  teaching  in  college  under 
competent  supervision 

Philosophy  of  Education,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  terminal  and  voca- 
tional nature  of  junior  college 
business  education 

Guidance  for  college  teachers 

Curriculum  Construction  with  particular 
emphasis  on  community  needs. 

Business  Experience  coordinated  with 
the  trainee’s  program  by  the  faculty 
advisor. 

This  program  of  business  teacher  training  is  not 
available  in  our  universities  or  colleges.  If  such  a pro- 
gram should  be  implemented,  junior  college  teachers  could 
be  prepared  to  meet  their  teaching  problems  and  to  be  more 
effective  teachers;  their  students,  in  turn,  would  become 
more  capable  employees  and  more  successful  citizens. 
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AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 
744  Jackson  Place 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


November  12,  1947 


Mr.  Willard  G.  Adams 
251  Marlborough  Street 
Boston  16,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Mr.  Adams: 

Unfortunately,  the  report  of  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Preparation  of  Instructors  for 
Junior  Colleges  and  Technical  Institutes  has 
not  yet  been  published.  I received  the  final 
manuscript  only  a few  days  ago.  I shall  be 
glad  to  see  that  you  are  notified  when  it  is 
released. 


Sincerely  yours. 


/s/  A.  J.  Brumbaugh 
A.  J.  Brumbaugh 
Vice  President 
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APPENDIX  B 


STATE 


Arizona 

University  of  Arizona 
Arizona  State  College 

California 

University  of. 

University  of  Southern  California 

Colorado 

University  of, 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 

Connecticut 

University  of, 

Georgia 

Atlanta  University 
Illinois 

University  of  Chicago 
Indiana 

Indiana  University 

Ball  State  Teachers  College 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College 


Iowa 

Drake  University 
State  University  of  Iowa 

Kansas 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

Kentucky 

University  of, 

Louisiana 

Louisiana  A and  M College 


LOCATION 


Tucson 

Tempe 


Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 


Denver 

Greeley 


Storrs 


Atlanta 


Chicago 


Bloomington 
Muncie 
Terre  Haute 


Des  Moines 
Iowa  City 


Emporia 

Pittsburgh 


Lexington 


Baton  Rouge 
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APPENDIX  B (Continued) 


LOCATION 


Massachusetts 

Boston  University 
Harvard  University 

Michigan 

University  of, 

Wayne  University 

Mississippi 

Mississippi  State  College 
University  of  Mississippi 

Montana 

Montana  State  University 
Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

Rutgers 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 
New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University 

New  York 

Columbia 

Syracuse  University 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

New  York  University 

New  York  State  Teachers  College 

North  Carolina 

Women* s College  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina 


Ohio 

Kent  State  University 
Ohio  State  University 
Ohio  University 
University  of  Cincinnati 
University  of  Toledo 


Boston 

Cambridge 


Ann  Arbor 
Detroit 


State  College 
University 


Missoula 


Lincoln 


New  Brunswick 
Upper  Montclair 


Las  Vegas 


New  York  City 
Syracuse 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Albany 


Oreensboro 


Kent 

Columbus 

Athens 

Cincinnati 

Toledo 
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APPENDIX  B (Continued) 


STATE 


Okl ahoma 

Oklahoma  A and  M College 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Oregon  State  College 
University  of  Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Duquesne  University 
Temple  University 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

Tennessee 

University  of  Tennessee 
George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers 


Texas 

Texas  State  for  Women 
North  Texas  State  Teachers 
College 

Sam  Houston  State  Teachers 
College 

West  Texas  State  Teachers 
College 

University  of  Texas 
Washington 

Washington  State  Teachers  College 
University  of, 

Wisconsin 

University  of. 
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Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Knoxville 

Nashville 


Denton 

Denton 

Huntsville 
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Austin 


Pullman 

Seattle 
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